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She Dego^ajho^ and Fu^nishbi^. 



[September, 1885. 



BEFORE THE MODEL. 



A BIT OF BIOGRAPHY. 



By Charles Barnard. 



SHE man was the discoverer of his own igno- 
rance. Who he was does not matter. It is 
sufficient that he lived in New York and that this 
which is here told is true. He had no artistic 
education whatever, and yet many people think 
he is an artist. He had neither time nor money 
to get an artistic education. He was in quite 
another line of work until he came to New York, 
and there seemed to be no reason why he should 
pay any attention to art. Then came one of those 
curious changes that are so common in American 
life. Though knowing nothing about pictures or 
drawing, it became suddenly absolutely necessary 
to be thoroughly familiar with art work of every 
kind. 

He was now past forty years of age and had 
never received as much as a single lesson in draw- 
ing. All that he knew of pictures had been 
picked up in visits to a few good galleries. He 
knew when certain pictures pleased him, but 
could not explain why. It was now required of 
him not to make pictures but to be able to tell a 
good picture from a bad one, to know enough 
about pictures to be able to pass an intelligent 
opinion upon them. 

These matters may seem trival, yet they are 
of the utmost importance, because they show that 
the man a few years ago knew less about art 
matters than the average art student taking his 
first lessons, and because the method he pursued 
to get an art education cost very little money and 
lies within the reach of every young man or 
woman in all our large cities. While occupied all 
day in quite different work it became necessary to 
study figure painting. 

One evening at a friend's house something 
was said about a sketching club. What is that — a 
party of school girls sitting under a tree and 
trying to draw a mountain ? No. Only men were 
admitted to the club. It meets in the evening, 
twice a week, for the purpose of drawing before a 
model. 

"The members are all artists? A person who 
is not an artist would not be admitted ?" 

This question was answered by an invitation 
to visit the club on the following night. 

"Bring a drawing pad and some charcoal. If 
you wish to know about drawing you must learn 
to draw." 

Acting on this advice he appeared just before 
eight o'clock the next night on Bast Fourteenth 
Street looking for the Kit Kat Club at sign of The 
Two Cats. It was a modest sign, but with a flavor 
of artistic humor, in strange contrast with the 
dreary announcements of dress patterns and pianos 
to let. On a small black board was a gilded cat 
leaping through a triangle, while beneath this 
festive creature was a smaller and still more play-, 
ful cat or rather kitten. 

The friend soon appeared and led the way up 
three flights of dark stairways to a door in the 
rear, where the cat and the kitten again gamboled 
over the door. After a knock the door was 
opened suspiciously as if to beware of a surprise. 
Introductions and explanations followed, and a 
heavy curtain of jute being drawn aside they were 
ushered into the room.' 

The place was a large low room, with red 
walls. The windows were covered with heavy 
canton flannel curtains, and standing about in the 
room were strong wooden frames mounted on 
castors and carrying at the top gas pipes with 
rows of burners, each row being covered with 
large tin shades. This produced a singular effect, 
for the ceiling and upper part of the room was 
quite dark and the floor brilliantly lighted, while 
no lamps were* visible. 

On one side of the room was a raised and 
carpeted platform, and behind it a plain gray 
screen. On the walls and on the tables and even 
on the floor and chairs were quantities of pictures, 
nearly all figure pieces, in oil, charcoal, pastel, 
pen and pencil. On the wall between the windows 
a black board with the date in chalk and this 
inscription under it : Study in Greek Costume. A 
few easels and a couple of dozen chairs completed 
the furniture of the place. 

Within the next ten minutes about twenty 
men, young and old, appeared, hung up their 
hats and coats on the wall and sat in their shirt 
sleeves in pleasant conversation. The room was 
very warm, so that the undress appearance of the 
company was apparently necessary. The reason 
was evident in a few moments when the model 
appeared. She came in quietly, shook hands in a 
simple and natural manner with several members 
of the club, and then took from the table what 



seemed to be a bundle of white cloth and dis- 
appeared behind the screen. 

She was neatly and tastefully dressed, and as 
she stood under the bright light of the curious 
gas lamps, seemed like a girl in a moderate and 
thoroughly respectable position in life. 

A moment or two later she appeared a grace- 
ful figure, in a long flowing white costume, with 
bare shoulders and arms, and with her hair bound 
in the ancient manner with a fillet of gold. About 
the waist was a girdle of some rich staff loosely 
fastened in a knot. Her feet were bare, and as 
she stepped upon the platform she made spon- 
taneously a picture. The brilliant light thrown 
upon the figure, the subdued background, the 
absence of all cross lights, the beauty of the figure 
itself, enchained the attention, and the man from 
that instant was an art student. . 

One of the members went to the platform. and 
showed the girl a series of photographs, pointing 
out one in particular. The girl studied it a 
moment, asked for a chair, and, leaning against 
the back of the chair assumed a rigid position. 
One ami was raised and extended, the other was 
bent, and the hand rested on the chair. One leg 
was drawn back, and the other, plainly in- 
dicated beneath the drapery, was thrust forward, 
exposing the foot. The man instantly recognized 
the position as one he had seen in a picture in a 
print store. At once there was a vigorous arrang- 
ing of chairs and easels, and then absolute silence 
fell on the company. 

As the sitting began the friend said to the 
man : 

"Bo not attempt to draw much to-night. 
Simply look" 

For twenty minutes not a word was said in 
the room. The man sat directly before the model 
looking her full in the face. At first it seemed a 
trifle embarrassing, but as the girl's face was per- 
fectly impassive and her eyes fixed upon nothing 
in particular, it was evident that she was wholly 
unconscious of his presence. Then he began 
seriously to observe. The position, dress and even 
hair of the model was precisely as in the picture 
he had seen. 

The next day he would look at that picture 
and see how it compared with tb,e model. Be- 
coming more accustomed to the -novelty of the 
scene he began to study the model, the shape of 
her head, the pose of the shoulders, the muscles 
of the bare arms. ■ He began to see a difference 
between 'the arms, each in a different position. 
The ' pose of the whole figure, the shape of the 
foot. He had never thought of it before, but the 
muscles of the arms showing under the white 
skin, even the bones, contributed to the beauty of 
the arms. 

He had never really studied these things be- 
fore. How could he do so? Could he ask anyone, 
man or woman, to let him slowly and quietly 
study every line of their face? It would be simple 
rudeness to ask such a thing, yet here were nearly 
twenty men earnestly studying the face and figure 
of a young girL 

Some one .said aloud, "rest." At once the 
model relaxed from her fixed position and dis- 
appeared behind the screen. A few moments of 
pleasant talk and examination of one another's 
work and then some one called out, "pose." The 
Greek figure reappeared, assumed precisely the 
same position, and silence again fell on the room. 

The hushed room, the earnestness of the quiet- 
ness about him, the impassive yet self-possessed 
model standing statue-like in a flood of light, began 
to produce a singular, exalted impression on the 
man. Vulgar Fourteenth Street seemed very far 
away. The hurry and care of work were for- 
gotten. 

There was nothing to do save to look at a 
beautiful object ; to observe, observe, observe and 
learn. It seemed useless to try to draw, while by 
merely looking he could learn so much. His eyes 
wandered over the figure, he began to consider 
the pose of the head. How was it related to the 
pose of the figure and. the position of the arms ? 

It came to him as a kind of discovery that 
perhaps the person who arranged the model in 
that pose recognized this. Perhaps the artist who 
made the picture he had seen had recognized it 
also. Was not this something in the art ? Then 
he began to observe the drapery, how the folds of 
the soft fabric hung about the figure, how the 
shadows lurked in the deeper fold, how it was 
the folding of the robe that indicated without 
disclosing the knee and hips. He had seen such 
drapery a thousand times and was surprised that 
he had seen so little. Now a single, plain, loose 
robe seemed fit subject for hours of study. 

The pause for rest seemed to come too quickly, 
yet, as he found in time, was wisely arranged. 
Too long attention would be wearisome, and after 
each rest he found he returned to his work with 
new interest. So the first evening passed. He had 



in a hesitating way put on paper a few lineB that 
seemed to indicate the shape and pose of the 
model's head. 

The chief value of the evening lay in the dis- 
covery that in this way he could learn. It was 
plain that the kingdom of art came only by ob- 
servation. If he could observe he could learn. 
For the next few days he considered the matter 
carefully. It was important to learn something 
about figure drawing and painting. He had 
neither the time nor the money to give to regular 
instruction with a teacher. He must teach him- 
self. 

Moreover, it was not necessary to be able to 
draw or paint well, but to know what good draw- 
ing and painting is. His aim was to be cultivated 
in an artistic sense without being really an artist. 
Clearly this club opened the way. He at once 
became a member, the club offering no objections, 
because he was in earnest, and wished to learn by 
being in an artistic atmosphere. Twice a week after 
that he spent an evening in that silent studio. 
Men, women and children, young and old, in every 
variety of pose and costume, stood before him, 
motionless, for hours. 

He soon found that the art of drawing consists 
in putting down what you see. First, be sure you 
see, then transcribe. To those who help themselves 
help comes. The members of the club gave 
friendly aid and advice every evening. He heard 
criticisms upon art and pictures. He saw many 
men each night at work in different ways upon 
the same subject. Often the same model and pose 
was repeated through several evenings that all 
might be gained from it that was possible. 

A whole year passed and the man found that 
insensibly he had accomplished all that was re? 
quired. He had not learned to draw with much 
• skill. That was not desirable. He had done 
something much better. He had learned to observe. 
He had made an exhaustive study of the human 
figure and could make an intelligent criticism of 
any figure painting. He had also gained an in- 
sight into art and art work All pictures became 
doubly interesting. His respect for art had in- 
creased. He had gone far enough to see how 
much lay beyond yet to be learned. 

His experience had increased his capacity for 
artistic enjoyment. He not alone saw more in 
pictures but in human beings. Pose, figure, action, 
costume became subjects of infinite and pleasurable 
study wherever he went. Every landscape had 
increased in beauty and interest because he knew 
how to catch its beauties. Every child at play 
was a new study in art. 

" This man's experience can be repeated by any 
one. It costs a few dollars to join such a club or 
to form a new one among a few earnest students 
and amateurs, and the rent and furnishing of a 
suitable studio would not be serious. A room 
suitable for such a club can be hired for $25 a 
month. The lamps, chairs, easels, etc., should not 
cost over $100, and the service of models can be 
secured at very moderate prices. Only a simple 
organization is required. The less fuss the more 
art. The thing to do is to find about twenty men 
or women or both who wish to learn by observa- 
tion. 

It is impossible to get any one to stand or sit 
still and be examined for study, and it is impos- 
sible to learn anything without such examination 
and study. The professional model is trained to 
pose. He or she knows it means business and 
nothing but business. The silence of the studio 
during a pose is an aid and incentive to study. 
The atmosphere of the studio is, in the best sense, 
its greatest value. If this man had hired a model 
alone it is very doubtful if he would have accom- 
plished anything. 

Why do you not join or form such a club ? 



Bindings of choice books intended to deck 
parlor, drawing-room, and boudoir tables are in 
plush, carved wood, or inlays of malachite, 
enamels, pearls and other gems. Some of these 
are after the costly and elaborate bindings of 
illuminated missals of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, of which, however, there remain few 
choice examples, those massive bindings having 
been mostly cut up in the search for jewels and 
coins, which in troublous times were often hid 
within them. 



Selection op Textiles.— One of our large 
dealers in textiles has, with the view of removing 
uncertainty as to the hues indicated by the 
names of leading colors in that line, hit upon the 
happy expedient of presenting in his window, in 
serried ranks on a card, samples of pieces answer- 
ing to each hue. In addition, pieces of the cloth 
are disposed below in fan-like form in chromatic 
order. The exhibit constitutes a popular lesson on 
colors. 



